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ON TEACHING FROM THE 


“KINDERSZENEN” 


Frances Dillon 


Head, Piano Pedagogy Classes 
Mannes College of Music 


bi FELT AS IF I HAD WINGS, and wrote down about 
thirty neat little things from which I have chosen 
twelve called Kinderszenen--you will like them, but 
you must forget your virtuosic (sic) self... lam proud 
of them, and they make a great impression, especial- 
ly on myself--when I perform them (!)." 

This, in part, is a letter Robert Schumann wrote 
to Clara. The suite is undoubtedly one of the great 
masterpieces of the Romantic Period, distinctly dis- 
playing Schumann as a composer who fused great poe- 
tic gifts with musical genius. 


SCENES FROM CHILDHOOD was written when 
Schumann was 29--inspired by some whimsical, child- 
like remark made by Clara to him. All the pieces are 
retrospectively described by a young man, recapturing 
the world he enjoyed as a child. 

The piece chosen is the first of the suite Of For- 
eion Lands and People. Most children and young peo- 
ple today would rather imagine the "exotic" or "strange- 
ness" from this title and it is therefore difficult some- 
times to convey the ''sweet sadness" and nostalgia that 
the composition expresses. A letter to Schumann's 
friend, Dorn, explains the whole matter. "I do not say 
that certain children's faces hovered before my mind 
while I was composing, but the titles were added 
afterwards and are, as amatter of fact, merely hints 
as to treatment and interpretation. 

Teaching repertoire should be a continuous pro- 
cess, developed through a planned program. It should 
be abundant and always the kind that builds good musi- 
cal taste. The quality of good taste is the motivating 
act that results in curiosity. Curiosity is one of the 
finest achievements teachers can wish for their stud- 
ents. 


Reperrorre can be built in many ways. We will 
discuss two, playing and listening. Listening is a 
direct path to the eventual desire to learn to play well. 
However, learning to listen with total musical aware- 
ness is a matter of repetitive experiences of hearing 
the entire piece before the details are brought into 
play. The whole participation of the self is the acti- 
vity of obtaining a musical responsiveness. It is from 
this active sharing between the listener and the com- 
position that the student can then be ready tohear de- 


















A Panel Discussion in Piano Pedagogy 
at the Mannes College of Music. (Miss Dillon at right 
of facing student. ) 


tails. Those details being the general treatment of 
the composer's inherent inventiveness, his harmonic 
and contrapuntal treatments, the rhythmic agogics, the 
quality of mood, and form, and design. Such a prac- 
tice of total listening develops insight. Insight is one 
of the chief factors in communication. Good perfor- 
mance means the ability to say something. 

At the outset of Schumann's career the use of the 
concise song and dance form was his preference. These 
forms were later extended into larger patterns of more 
complex thematic invention. 

The first is a song form, A BA, simple to read 
but not to interpret, and very symmetrical in design. 
The pianistic problems are few, but apparent, in most 
of the middle nineteenth century piano music. 

Suggestions and Procedures 

In planning a lesson, the teacher is concerned with 
guiding the student as to: musical quality, or what the 
composer wishes to say; howbest toevoke the imagery 
the piece requires; how to acquire a technical control 
in order to express the composer's intention; and how 
to become aware of all the harmonic and structural 
devices used by the composer in order to heighten the 
concept of the piece. 

It is always advisable to play the entire piece for 
the student with nocomments made other than the title 
and the composer. Let the student come to his own 
conclusions as to the meaning of the piece. 

Step I. Blocking the chordal structure 


+2 ye a A “ 
HE =s 


The earperceives the chords struck together more 
readily than the separate notes of the accompaniment. 
This also teaches good sight reading habits. The abi- 


lity to recognize the whole chord rather than the sepa- 


rate units is a technic to be practisedfor many years. 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Recommended Music 


September, October, November, 1956 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechan- 
ical patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Deuxiéme suite de piéces enfantines. NANINE BASSOT  Heugel 2.00 
(4 hands) (Century, agt) 
Highland country dance. THUSNELDA BIRCSAK Presser . 40 
Hand in hand. MICHAEL BRODSKY Century 25 
Hide the thimble. SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVER Heritage -40 
The witches ride. SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVER Summy . 40 
The little march. WALTER FINLAYSON Boosey .40 
The old 'cellist. WILLIAM SCHER Presser . 40 
The funny Eskimo. EVERETT STEVENS C.Fischer .40 
Tunes in folk style. EVERETT STEVENS Ditson . 40 
In a gondola. EDNA TAYLOR C.Fischer .40 
Davy Crockett's march. SCOTT WATSON R.D.Row  .40 
Greensleeves. SCOTT WATSON R.D.Row  .40 
INTERMEDIATE 
Little white burro. WALTER FINLAYSON Boosey -40 
Command performance. WILLIAM L. GILLOCK Summy . 40 
Yo ho ho! GLADYS F. LAWLOR Summy .40 
Butterfly, seagull, march. HAROLD LAWRENCE Leeds .60 
Two old dances. ERNEST LUBIN Heritage .40 
Echoing laughter. GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY Heritage «35 
Serenade No. 8. VINCENT PERSICHETTI (duet) Elkan-Vogel . 75 
Bird chatter. EVERETT STEVENS Elkan-Vogel . 40 
Lyric piece. HALSEY STEVENS Merion - 40 


When Johnny comes marching home. SCOTT WATSON R.D.Row  .60 
Contemporary Ame rican piano music; selected and 
edited by JOSEPH PROSTAKOFF Morris 1.50 


EARLY ADVANCED 
NORMAN DEMUTH. Sonatina (duet) Joseph Williams (Mills,agt) 1.00 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. The trout; arr. by Ethel Bartlett Oxford 2.75 
SCOTT WATSON. Weeping Mary R.D.Row .606 
STANLEY WOLFE. 3 children's profiles Leeds . 60 


PEPPP 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 7. 
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NEW EDITIONS 


Piano Duets of the Classical Period for one piano, 


four hands. 


Compiled and edited by Douglas 


Townsend in collaboration with Walter Eckard. 
Includes works of Andre, Burney, Clementi, Gior- 


dani and Haydn. 
Turk's pieces for piano study. 
Oswald Jonas. 


1.75 


Ditson 


Selected and edited by 


Summy 1.50 


NOTE; The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


ADVANCED 


WILLIAM BERGSMA. Tangents. Vols. I and Il. Carl 
Fischer, 2.00 

OSCAR L. FERNANDEZ. Second Brazilian Suite. Co- 
pyright 1942 by Irmaos Vitale, Brazil (Peer Interna- 
tional, sole agent). 

I, Prelude, 60 cents. II. Song, 65 cents. IJ. Dance, 
75 cents. 

LUIS GIANNEO. Sonatina. Copyright 1945 by Editorial 
Argentina de Musica (Southern Music, sole agent). 
1.65 

C. ARMSTRONG GIBBS. A simple concerto; for solo 
pianoforte and string orchestra. Oxford, 2.75. 

BERNHARD HEIDEN. Sonata No. 2. Associated, 2.00. 

GORDON JACOB. Concertino; for pianoforte and string 
orchestra. Oxford, 2.75 

KENNETH LEIGHTON. Sonatina No. 1. Alfred Leng- 
nick & Co., London (Mills, agent), 1.00 

KENNETH LEIGHTON. Sonatina No. 2. Lengnick 
(Mills, agent). 1.00 

ISABEL MASON. Laurentian rhapsody, op. 13, no. 1. 
Mills Music, 1.00 

ROBERTO GARCIA MORILLO. Malborough's return. 
Editorial Argentina de Musica (Southern Music, agt.) 
60 cents. 

JOSE ENRIQUE PEDREIRA. Ensuenode Marta. Marks, 
60 cents. 


JOSE ENRIQUE PEDREIRA. Ritmo. Marks, 60 cents. 

MANUEL M. PONCE. Preludios Encadenados. Copy- 
right 1950 by Clema M. de Ponce (Southern Music, 
agt.), 1.00 

ALAN RICHARDSON. Marionette. Oxford, 1.40 

A. TCHEREPNIN. Twelve preludes. Marks, 2.00 


TEACHERS COURSES 


BUENTA CARTER. Let's begin to play; rote or note. 
approach. BookI. 24p. Summy, 1.00 

HAZEL COBB. Around the keys; short studies for pi- 
ano in all major and minor keys. 32p. Summy, 1. 25. 

JOAN LAST. A day with Peter & Penny; a musical 
painting book for young pianists (story with illustra- 
tions). 12p. Oxford, 1.25 

JOAN LAST. Keyboard games for the very young pi- 
anist. 12p. Oxford, 1.25 

JOAN LAST. Sight-reading for the very young pian- 
ist. 15p. Oxford, 1.56 

ALFRED MIROVITCH. Command of the keyboard. 
Volumes III andIV. Presser, 1.50 each 


BALLET MUSIC 


Ballet Music of the Royal Danish Ballet. Books I and 
Il. Wilhelm Hansen, Musik (G. Schirmer, agt.) 2.50 

















Complete Stock of Educational 


Piano Music of All Publishers 


Specializing in Mail Order Business 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL, POPULAR, 
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Reviews of 
Selected 
Piano Music 


by 
Hubert Doris 


Four-Hand Music 


1. "Deuxiéme Suite de Pieces Enfantines" by Nan-- 


ine Bassotis a collection of twelve short pieces, almost 
all of which are exemplary in theirclarity, simplicity, 
harmonic conviction and readily comprehensible con- 
temporary style. They are ideal for younger pianists, 
and many a present-day composer could also profit 
from an examination of them: they show great care 
and great mastery of style. 

2. Vincent Persichetti's "Serenade No. 8" is a 
shorter collection, but an equally admirable one. The 
pieces are simple, yet clearly 20th century, and pos- 
sess much grace and charm. 

3. Though less venturesome and somewhat diffuse 
in style and form, "Sonatina" by Norman Demuth is 
not without charm or interest. All three of these four- 
hand compositions are worthy of performance and of 
the effort required to perform them well. They would 
make a good introduction to ensemble playing. 


Piano Solos 


Halsey Stevens' "Lyric Piece" is an excellent exam- 
ple of what can be done in a modern idiom for a pian- 
ist with moderate skill. There are no great technical 
demands, but the piece is continually interesting, rhyth- 
mically challenging, and greatly charming. 


While the two groups of pieces, "Butterfly, Sea- 
gull, March,"* by Harold Lawrence, and "Three Chil- 
dren's Profiles" by Stanley Wolfe, have occasional 
sections and passages that are interesting, they lack 
real clarity and consistency of style. Much of the dis- 
sonance appears arbitrary instead of being a logical 
result of what is happening in the music, and much of 
the musical material is thin and uninteresting. 


There are some new pieces out by Scott Watson, 
who generally has something quite worthwhile to con- 
tribute to the young pianists' repertoire. These, how- 
ever, are not of equal meritor interest. The simplest 
one, "Davy Crockett's March," is by far the best. It 
is wonderful what Mr. Watson cando in a simpleidiom 
to provide undiminishing interest throughout the piece. 
The other two, concert variations on 'When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home" and a scherzo on a Tennessee 
folk-hymn "Weeping Mary," are much more elaborate, 
even difficult, but are musically not as concise or 
clear. "Weeping Mary" particularly, tends to be over 
complex andelaborate. This is not to say these pieces 
are without worth. On the contrary, in comparison with 
the bulk of musicwritten for students, they are defin- 
itely superior. It is only that they do not appear to be 
up to Mr. Watson's usually excellent work. 


Among the very easy new pieces, thereis not much 
to choose in the way of excellent music, but this is 
due, perhaps, to the enormous difficulty presented by 
the problem of supplying as yet very unskilled pianists 
with music that is truly simple. The best of the lot is 
a piece by Walter Alan Finlayson called "Little March." 
It blazes notrails, butis a skillful exercise with rhyth- 
mic interest and changing tonalities. "Hide the Thim- 
ble" by Sarah Louise Dittenhaver, and "Hand in Hand" 
by Michael Brodsky are lesser products of this same 
difficult endeavor, their main virtue being that they 
are not offensive in either manner or material. 


The album, "Contemporary American Piano Mus- 
ic," selected and edited by Joseph Prostakoff, is a fine 
omnibus of modern styles and composers. The con- 
tents include pieces from the twelve-tone idiom of 
Milton Babbitt, to the neo-romantic civilities of Mir- 
iam Gideon. Some of the pieces are, perhaps, a bit 
much for the younger pianist, or his teacher, but the 
opportunity for exposure tomany different contempo- 
rary musical styles offered by this collection isa very 
valuable one, and the bookis to be commended as much 
for that as for the music of real value thet it contains. 


Even the best of the intermediate grade pieces be- 
ing published today show a regrettable tendency to use 
the same old clichés of material and title. Although 
Everett Stevens' "Bird Chatter" is an engaging item, 
his folk-tune settings are the usual open fifth in the 
left hand with the melody in the right. This, in itself, 
is not bad and is capable of some variation as in Wal- 
ter Finlayson's "Little White Burrow," which breaks 
up the fifths in a running rhythm. But surely, both pe- 
dagogically and musically, there is a more interest- 
ing and challenging way of treating our national music. 
One wonders, sometimes, if the younger generation 
is growing up with five fingers on the right hand, and 
only two on the left. 











PIANO QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 


Mary Vivian Lee, Managing Editor 
Contributing Editors: 
William J. Mitchell William S. Newman 


Copyright 1956 by the 
Piano Teachers Information Service 


88 Morningside Drive, 
New York 27, New York 


AN EDITORIAL 


Recently in reading a concert review written by a 
middle ranked: music critic employed by one of the 
New York newspapers we were struck by remarks ad- 
dressed to a Pulitzer prize winning symphony, but, 
more so, to comments about the judges who selected the 
work. In so many words the critic wrote that the com- 
position, a Symphony by Ernst Toch, had been selec- 
ted by the committee for reasons that he could not 
easily imagine. Because he proceeded to decimate 
the symphony, and also for reasons of job security, it 
is apparent that the critic's statement was not a pub- 
lic confession of musical uncertainty or immaturity. 


In this case we find ourselves in the fortunate re- 
moved position of not being familiar with the work, 
and also of not knowing who the members of the Pulit- 
zer Committee are. We do know, however, that jour- 
nalistic criticisms are made under pressure, for the 
day, and that there are mountains of historic evidence 
which indicate that the comments, acerbic or honeyed, 
of music critics far too often outdistance their aural 
development and artistic judgment. In our own time 
this is even more true than it was in the past, for the 
conditions that prevail in the field of journalism are 
such that the music critic has become essentially a 
reporter who confuses his menial but honorable tasks 
with those of an editor and feature writer. Alongthe 
way art criticism wavers between snap judgments and 
fleeting insights. 


By instinct we seek refuge in numbers. But in the 
world of art the constituency of the protecting numbers 
must be screened for artistic maturity and openmind- 
edness. Given these qualifications and one more, the 
leisure to deliberate before arriving at a conclusion, 
there shculd be no serious question of the validity of 
the judgment of the group over the objecting opinion of 
any single person regardless of his professional call- 
ing. This is not to say that the judgment of the group 
is infallible, but rather that the chnnces of error are 
substantially reduced when a qualified group functions 
effectively and seriously. 


Our REASON for dwelling on this transient matter 
is that the selecting committee of the Piano Quarterly 
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Newsletter operates onthe same premise of the super- 
ior value of the judgmentcof the qualified group. Its 
function is to select periodically those newly published 
pieces that "demonstrate creative ability regardless 
of the idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome or 
fiercely so."' 


Its aims are two: On the lowest level it tries to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of prospecting that 
would be the lot of any piano teacher who tried to dig 
through mountains of sedimental music in order to 
find even a grain of precious metal. In the course of 
a year the committee examines approximately one thou- 
sand compositions in its search for the few of merit. 
No piano teacher could undertake such work without 
serious sacrifice of teaching time and energy. 


But there is another broader aim beyond their la- 
bor saving service. Our committee is mindful of the 
constant need to raise the musical standards of our 
country's educational system, institutional and private. 
The need is not anillusory one, for anyone who exam- 
ines, even superficially, the alleged teaching pieces 
that appear regularly under the imprint of our publish- 
ing houses cannot help but exclaim, "Something must 
be done about this!"" Indeed it must--and it is being 
done, by our committee and others as well. 


These are simple aims, but they are necessary 
ones. In carrying them out, majority rule prevails. 
We disagree on occasion, but we respect each other. 
Certainly, we have never heard anyone stoop to the 
level of stating that he could not possibly imagine the 
reasons that led to the selection of one or another 
piece. 


However, IT IS readily conceivable that some 
might disagree, perhaps even vehemently, with our 
selections. We cannot quarrel with such dissent. But 
we can State that we are taking our task seriously, that 
we have tried our honest best to select the superior 
pieces while rejecting the inferior, that we believe that 
we are fulfilling our avowed aims. Most important, 
however, is the effect that our work has had in encour- 
aging a more widespread recognition of the need for 
the development of durable musical standards in our 
student pianists, young and old. We are proud to have 
had a hand in such an accomplishment. 
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SAVE $6 BY SUBSCRIBING TO THE 


PIANO QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 


FOR THREE YEARS AT $12! 
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3- LE PETIT NAVIRE Sans lenteur 





‘ly ( NANINE BASSOT 
(from Deuxi®me Suite) 
L’Eleve 
| 
LeMaitre Sans lenteur x 
' 
a eEere - on 
COPYRIGHT by HEUGEL et Cie 1955 (Century, agent) 
Highland Bagpipe bass; phrasing in melody 


Country Dance at i 


THUSNELDA BIRCSAK 


© Copyright 1956 by THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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Hand In Hand! Witnaiiit 


i Words and music by 


MICHAEL BRODSKY 
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Eskimo 
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Expressively; not fast 


Little White Burro 


WALTER ALAN FINLAYSON 
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Lyric Piece Andante con moto (6 =: 120) 


HALSEY STEVENS 
Edited by Isadore Freed 








© Copyright 1956 by MERION MUSIC, INC. 
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© Copyright 1956 
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Spring Planting ROBERT KURKA 
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LESSON PLAN 
Douglas Moore’s 


“FIDDLIN’ JOE” 


(CARL FISCHER, INC.) 


Written by Dorothy Bishop 


University of Southern California 


TDDLIN’ JOEby the contemporary composer, 

Douglas Moore, was chosen for this lesson plan 
because of its folkdance-like verve and charm, always 
pleasing to boys and girls. The lesson represents a 
composite reaction of many students of juniorhigh and 
high school age. In fact, it was worked out in a class 
situation so there is opportunity for ''give and take" 
and for playing together. Certainly the participation 
suggested here applies to two students working toge- 
ther and to the individual lesson, the teacher serving 
as that "other person" in guiding, exploring and play- 
ing with the student. 

A NEW SCALE 

As scale practice is helpful in providing a back- 
ground of key for the piece being studied, this lesson 
began with the familiar scale of Gmajor and procéed- 
ed into playing anunfamiliar scale formation ofG, us- 
ing all white keys. This scale was grasped as having 
a major quality because it retains the major lower 
tetrachord, while altering the upper tetrachord by 
placing the half-step between scale 6-7. It was ex- 
plained that this scale is called the Mixolydian mode, 
a medieval scale form, traces of which have come 
down to us from early church and folk music. Stud- 
ents were interested to learn that composers of today, 
in seeking wider melodic resources, have drawn free- 
ly upon the effects of the early modes. 
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WHAT’S OUR NEW PIECE LIKE? 

Fiddlin’ Joe was introduced by allowing the stu- 
dents to hear the vigorous Part I, measures 1-18. 
Che initial ear experience included only part I inorder 
that students might make their own discoveries as they 
went along. 

Certain audible characteristics impressed them 
first: the boldness of the repeated fifth, G-D, outlin- 
ing the strong beats and giving the effectofopen 
strings of the "fiddle"; the dissonance made by the 
sounding of the melody note, A, against the fifth, G-D, 
measure 6, doubtless inspired by the playing together 
of three open "fiddle" strings; the modal effects, re- 
cognized as Mixolydian, emphasized by F-natural in 
both melody and bass, measure 7. 
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Dorothy Bishop 
NOTICING DETAILS 


A more detailed analysis followed the first im- 
pression. For the sake of clearness, the first part 
was now considered in two divisions, measures 1-10, 
and measures 11-18 , Feast Dn PASE 
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Students observed: that the melody, illustrated 
above, consists of many short melodic figures which 
are contained in two measures of four measures each; 
that the melody is composed of resemblances, rather 
than repetitions of these figures, the only repeated 
figure being G-D, G-D, imitated by the left hand, mea- 
sures 9-10. 
PHRASING IMPORTANT 

It was agreed that variety in phrasing, as marked 
by the composer, gave great freedom to the effect. 
It became clear, as the melody was rehearsed, that 
the fingering as marked allowed the hand to cover the 
melodic patterns easily. Playing together ofthe phra- 
ses, "like a duet," allowed the students to hear the 
whole effect while playing one hand atatime. Within 
minutes, some students were “doing it" hands toge- 
ther. 


RHYTHM GETS THE ATTENTION 

The appearance of rhythmic complexities in mea- 
sures 11-18, including the dotted eighth and sixteenth 
and various arrangements of eighth and sixteenth notes 
vithin the beat, provided the opportunity to stress rhy- 
ckhmic incisiveness. Consequently, these measures 
were approached through rhythmic reading in two ways; 
(1) with the students' clapping and counting rhythmi- 
cally and (2) with the students tapping rhythm with the 
right hand and pulse with the left hand. 




















Sheet Pape For Stephen 
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Fiddlin’ Joe 
From MASTER OF OUR DAY Series DOUGLAS MOORE 
Reprinted with permission of Carl Fischer from “Tintypes” 





One senses in this piece the delicious verve of the old New England folk-dances. 
While the signature of the piece shows one sharp, it is not really in the key of G 
major, for, except at the end, the f is always natural. This makes the piece a deri- 
vative from the Mixolydian mode. Note particularly the modal use of the fifths C-F 
and D-G (measures 7 and 8.) Play the following Mixolydian scale as preparation: 
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THIRD PHRASE 
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FroourRTH PHRASE. 








LET’S PLAY IT 


Having felt the dynamics of the rhythm, students 
were eager to carry the rhythm into playing. A brief 
scanning of the melodic line for pivotal points in fin- 


gering allowed them to read it through successfully. 


Considering the left hand part by itself, the descend- 
ing thirds, measures 15-18, presented a problem in 
fingering. Fortunately, the fingering is not indicated 
here, allowing students to find the fingering most com- 
fortable for them. “Duet playing", as before, gave 
further experience in "keeping time" while playing to- 


gether. OW, LETS TALK ABOUT IT 

In this case, analysis followed rather than pre- 
ceeded the playing. Students decided: that the third 
phrase constituted a free variation of the first phrase, 
this because the underlying fifth, G-D, gave the same 
rhythmic and harmonic effect as previously; that the 
fourth phrase, while starting asif to repeat the second 
phrase, goes into a spinning-like repetition of DE F, 
leading without pause into the closing section of Part 
I and confirming G major with its leading tone, F#. 

Students expressed surprise that a Mixolydian 
melody would include the F#. They were interested 
to learn that musicians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries became quite free in the use of accidentals, 
a practice which eventually led to the weakening of the 
modes and the acceptance of the major and minor 
scales as we know them. 

LISTENING TO THE EFFECT OF CHORDS 

While concentrating on Part I, the boys and girls 
had an opportunity tohear and play those chords which 
particularly highlight the Mixolydian color of the piece. 
They especially liked the succession of G major to F 
major and back to G major, as outlined in measures 
4-6. They contrasted the effect of the Dminor chord, 
D F A, in measure 15, with the familiar dominant (V), 
D F# A, of the key of G major, measure 14. 

The use of thirds stepwise in the bass against the 
melody, measures 15-18, to produce a shift of conso- 
nance, and dissonance, appealed to the students as a 
device they might apply in "making up" accompani- 
ments to familiar melodies. 

IF YOU WERE THE COMPOSER 

In order that the students might think creatively 
in exploring the form of the piece, Part II was ap- 
proached from the standpoint of melody making. Stu- 
dents were given the first section, measures 19-20, 
by rote. 





They were asked to create their own answering 
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section as if they were the composer. Three differ- 
ent originals carried out the ideas of 


(1) sequence 





(2) inversion fe 


and (3) contrast [ees eazaes| 


A contrast of melody line appealed to the students 
as being closest to the composer's intention. Refer- 
ing back to the music, they found that the composer 
had used the greatest freedom, completely uninhibited 


—_ 


by vocal range, measures 21-22. gee 


They found also that the second phrase of Part II 
continues this upward sweep. Then, descending quite 
suddenly, it arrives on G, confirming the key of G in 
the last section. 








USING A BASS PATTERN CREATIVELY 
The bass pattern in Part II, consisting of the fifth 
and the added sixth, interested the students. 


They wanted to try out this and other patterns at 

home for playing familiar folk songs. 
WHY, IT’S THE SAME! 

As has been noted, the lesson was planned to keep 
the students looking aheadto "what was coming next." 
Perhaps the happiest discovery revealed that Part III 
of the piece constitutes a’return of Part I. With the 
assurance that the entire composition was well in hand, 
the students set to work planning their week of prac- 


tice. WHAT TO PRACTICE 

The culmination of the lesson brought together all 
those things that would be important to do at home as 
a continuation of interests aroused at the lesson. Head- 
ings included technic, study of Fiddlin’ Joe and cre- 
ative work. 

Technic: Scale practice included those scales oc- 
curring in Fiddlin’ Joe, namely, G Mixolydian, G 
major and Cmajor. Rhythmic variations of the scales 
included rhythmic patterns found in the piece, espe- 
cially J3,JH and #1. 

Study of the Piece: Goals of achievement were set 
by the students depending upon their various abilities. 
While all the students were concerned with phrasing, 
fingering, playing of hands separately with perfection 
of detail, some set the goal of playing the piece hands 
together with the music while others felt sure the mem- 
orizing could be accomplished within the week's time. 

Creative Work: Creative work included (1) using 
a pattern bass to accompany familiar folk songs, and 
(2) "Making up a piece."" Suggestions for an original 
melody were that it have at least two phrases in the 
key of G and that it might use the Mixolydian mode. 
Possible "bass parts" for original melodies included 
the open fifth, bass patterns, successions of thirds or 
the chords that emphasize the Mixolydian mode. 

The lesson over, the boys and girls went off whist- 
ling or singing snatches of Fiddlin' Jose and promis - 
ing a "good lesson" next week. 




















KINDERSZENEN (continued from page 2) 





In blocking, the fingers, hand and arm are given the 
opportunity to learn the keyboard geography. The use 
of the legato pedal will be of considerable value. 

Note the symmetry of Part A--2 measures, 2 mea- 
sures, and 4 measures. 


Step II. Isolate theme and contrapuntal treatment 
in order to hear and play in songlike fashion. This is 
a help in memorizing the composition. 


——— 
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Step II. Sing the theme while playing the contra- 

puntal bass. The practise of singing in piano lessons 

will improve the ear and teach the student tohear him- 
self. This technic of learning makes for good memor- 
ization, as well. 

Step IV. Thethemeis distributed among the weak- 
er fingers (4th and 5th) while the accompaniment is 


played by the stronger set. The problem of shifting 
$ 
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the correct control is often difficult to achieve with 
young pianists. The melody must be heldand connect- 
ed. Therefore the outer fingers must be very firm 
while playing at all times. The wrist fulcrum should 
be mobile enough to place the fingers in preparation 
before the theme is sounded. The fingers must never 
strike the keys. Should students lack control and in- 
dependence, the following illustration will minimize 
the difficulty. The triplets in the accompaniment can 
be played with a "brushing" staccato making the dura- 
tional quantity lessened, thus allowing the theme to 
“sing'"' through. Pedal can be added after the fingers 
and hand respond respectively to the demands of that 
section but must be used very scrupulously, guided by 
the ear, so as not to mar the melody. This is, by far, 
the most important step. 


Step V (a). The themein PartB is written in thirds. 
This requires grace and a lilting rhythm. The illus- 
tration with the top voice played forte and the middle 
voice subordinated, will help achieve the effect. The 

é + y C3 ¢ 
Pees 
ee ee FF 
outer fingers must be firm and controlled. With prac- 
tice, it will sound as if it had been written thusly: 
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Step V (b). It would add interest to sing out the 
bass in an echo effect, imitating the rhythmic pattern 
of the opening theme. 


2 SS SES SE 
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Step VI. As in Step IV, sing the theme while play- 
ing the accompaniment. For four measures, the melo- 
dy is a simple descending scale embellished by applied 
dominants. In the last two, however, the theme starts 
on E moving diatonically to the fermata on B, retard- 
ing gently. This is an example of Schumann's origin- 
ality in avoiding what might have been commonplace 
and banal. The fermata has tremendous impact. It is 
as if a person, wandering in daydream or fantasy, 
finds himselflost, but then catches hold of amore com- 
forting thought or image, bringing him back to a fam- 
iliar feeling Scenes from Childhood 
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LESSON PLAN 


Michael Brodsky’s 


"MARCH OF THE PHANTOM BRIGADE'! 
(J. Fischer & Bro., Publ.) 
Written by 


Marilyn K. Davis 


(As presented to a group of three nine-year olds 
in their second season of music lessons. ) 


T: Here is the new piece I promised you last week. 

R: "March of the Phantom Brigade." 

M: That sounds "spooky"! 

S: Ilove marches. They're so exciting! 

T: What do you notice about the appearance of the mu- 

sic, girls? 

S: It's almost all in the treble clef. 

R: Ithas grace notes. They're not so easy--for me. 

M: What is that C with the line running through it 
[C] at the beginning of the piece, Mrs. Davis? 

T: We've seen this before-- 

R: I know! It's not 4/4 time like the regular C, 
but it's 2/2 time. The line through the C cuts 
the time in half. 

S: Don't they call that alla breve? There are two 
beats to the measure... 

R: And each half note receives one count or beat. 

T: Good for you, girls. 

M: Oh, now I remember-- 

T: What else do you find of interest? 

R: It has plenty of staccatos-- 

S: And flats. 

M: I'd love to hear how it sounds. 

T: I will play it for you. While I'm playing try to pic- 

ture those phantoms, and when I finish, tell meall 

about your ideas. [Performance] 

R: I just love it! 

S: Me too! 

M: Do you think I'll be able to play it like that 
some day ? 

T: Why not? Now, let's get our ideas together. What 

were you thinking, Sandy ? 

S: I was picturing Hallowe'en. The phantoms were 
dressed in white sheets with pumpkin heads, 
and sneaking around; sometimes they're stalk- 
ing, [points to measures 1-4], and then chasing 
each other, like here. [Measures 5-16] 

M: I was thinking how "spooky" those chords 
sounded. It is like one of the phantoms beating 
adrum. It almost makes me want to dance, es- 
pecially here. [Page 2, lines 1-4] 





Miss Davis' "Dictionary of Music" has just been 
published by Doubleday. 


R: Iwas picturing a dark night. The phantoms were 
playing a mysterious game, dancing in a cir- 
cle, like here, [Page 2, line 2, measures 1, 2] 
and then each one ran to his own hiding place 
[Page 2, line 2, measures 3 and 4, line 3] 

T: Should we start learning it? 

M,R: Yes! 

S: Wait until my brother hears this! 

T: What would you call the first 4 measures ? 

R: An introduction. 

T: Yes. The phantoms seem to be marching solemnly, 
don't they ? How can we get those left hand chords 
clear and crisp? 

S: I'd use wrist staccato, as we did in our Bartok 
piece. ["Play" from ''For Children"] Then they 
would sound as sharp as bullets! 

[Performance by all of wrist staccatos in left hand 

chords, first 4 measures. ] 

T: How could Maureen improve her wrist staccato? 
S: I know. Her wrist was too tight. She needs to 

bounce it more, like this. 

[Performance by Sandy, followed by performance 

by Maureen. ] 

T: And what are those chords? 

M: That looks like an A-flat chord without the 
"filling" [Measures 1, 2] 

R: And there's some of a D-flat chord. [Meas. 3, 4] 

T:How would you play the grace notes, Sandy? 

S: Like you did before; fast, hardly moving my 
fingers. [Performance by each. ] 

M: You turn your hand towards the top note as you 
play it. 

T: That's right, Maureen. You'll probably want to work 
on that to get it just as fast and even and brisk as 
possible. Now, where does the first section of the 
piece end? 

R: At the bottom of the page? 

T: Yes, Rosa. This is the part that Sandy said was rush- 
ing. What happens in the melody eachtime the ac- 
companiment plays? 

M: Accents. Makes me feel like stamping. 

T: Why don't you stamp every time the chords are 
played, while Rosa claps the rhythm of the mel- 
ody, and Sandy plays the chords. I will play the 
melody. [Performance] 

T: Are there any repeats ? 

R: Oh yes. Lines two and three are alike... 

M: But from different notes. 

S: Isn't that called a 'seek-something ?"' 

M: Sequence! 

T: And what about the last line? 

R: It's like the other two. [Second and third] 

T: Perhaps next week you will be able to tell us ex- 
actly how they are the same, and how they are 
different. 


(continued on pages 22, 23) 
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r lines 2, 3] 


S: And I noticed the last two measures of these 


lines [lines 2, 3] are the saine as the first two 


measures--almost. 


M: Except here. [Points to the last measure of 





(continued on next page) 
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MARCH OF THE PHANTOM BRIGADE 
(concluded) 


: Good for all of you! You would make wonderful de- 


tectives. What kind of staccatos would we need 
in this section? 

R: Same as before-- 

S: Then we'll get very sharp accents. 


: Let us look at the next section. Where does it end? 


M: Bottom of the page? 

S: No--right before the place where the beginning 
starts again. [Points to page 2, line 4, end of 
measure 1. | 


: And what do we call this form, where the last sec- 


tion and first are the same, and the middle is dif- 
ferent? 

S: Three-part form. 

R: Like in our Bach "Musette''? 


: Right. Now look at the middle section of the piece. 


What is the left hand doing ? 
R: It's slower now, with many half notes. 
S: Oh, may I try it again? 


: Let's all play it, holding the half notes as if the 


little finger of the left hand were stuck to the key. 

[Performance] 

S: Some of those chords are like the ones at the 
beginning. 


: For next week, label all the chords you recognize. 


Now, look at the melody. Who can clap it? [Three 
enthusiastic volunteers. ] Why don't you all clap 
together? [Performance] Now Sandy, plays the 
chords, while Maureen and Rosa clap the melody. 
[Performance[ Sandy and Maureen play the melo- 
dy, and Rosa the chords. [Performance] 

S: It sounds wonderful! 

R: But kind of sad, and not at all bouncy like the 

first section. 


: How long does each idea seem to be? 


S: Two measures, I think. 
R: With repeats, just like the first section. 
M: But not always exact repeats. 


: You can show us all the differences, next week. 


What about the last section of the piece ? 

M: It's just like the beginning again--until here 
{Points to page 3, line 3, measure 5. ] 

S: And then there's the part that sounds like our 
camp bugle call. 


: Sandy, why don't you play the bugle call part; Mau- 


reen, play the chords, and Rosa, march to the 
beat of the chords as you clap the rhythm of the 
melody. [Performance] 

S: My part was all the A minor chord. 

M: And I had only A-flat chords. 


: Then are we in a particular key? 


Chorus: No! 


: I'll be looking forward to hearing some exciting 


performances next week. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


June to December, 1956 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
"Some problems of piano music editions." Rita Benton. 
p. 6, Nov. -Dec. 
"Available editions of piano music." Joseph Brinkman 
and Benning Dexter. p.8, Nov. -Dec. 
"Practical idealism in the teaching of music." Alfred 
Mirovitch. May-June, p.4. 
"The MTNA piano teachers workshop story." Karl O. 
Kuersteiner. p. 2, Sept. -Oct. 
"A model plan for the certification ofthe private music 
teacher." p.8, Sept. -Oct. 
CORONET 
"Pianists and piano." August. 
ETUDE 
"The piano cycles of Robert Schumann." Joseph Bloch. 
p. 19, July-Aug. 
"Teacher's roundtable." Maurice Dumesnil. All issues. 
"The waltz and Brahms' Opus 39." William J. Mitchell. 
p. 16, Sept. 
"Glenn Gould, a début and a personality." Edward 
Viets. October. 
"Factual versus subjective approaches to piano teach- 
ing." William S. Newman. p.16, Oct. 
‘Mozart and his sonatas--new edition." William J. 
Mitchell. p.16, Nov. 
JUILLIARD REVIEW 
"Some American piano sonatas."' Joseph Bloch. Fall. 
MUSIC IN EDUCATION 
"Look after your school piano--II." R. J. Harris 
July-August 


MUSIC JOURNAL 
"How to get your child to practice." Karl Macek. p. 13, 
Sept. 
"Four hands and one career." Dr. Henry W. Levinger. 
p.5, Nov. 1. 
MUSIC OF THE WEST MAGAZINE 
"What is piano technic?" William O'Toole. p. 5, Nov. 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
"Portrait--Claudio Arrau." September. 
"Glenn Gould--Portrait. " September 
"Rudolf Firkusny, ambassador without portfolio to the 
musical world." J. Lyons. July. 
"Biographical sketch, Eunice Podis." July. 
ROTARIAN 
"Reply to 'How to play the piano in 10 minutes'." April 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
"Piano and the alchemist."" F. Grunfeld. June 30. 
TIME 
"Criticism by machine." July 30. 
"For the left hand; piano concerto no. 4." Sept. 17 
"Glenn Gould--triple threat." July 23. 
"Eugene Istomin: musical ambassador." August 6. 











BOOK REVIEW 


LUIGI BONPENSIERE, New Pathways te Piano 
Technique .New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1953. xxi-18pp. $4.75 
Review by 
WILLIAM S, NEWMAN 
The University of North Carolina 
IS BOOK received about ten reviews ‘when it ap- 
peared, in 1953. Most of these occurred in British 
periodicals. No review was detailed enough to go into 
the main tenets in the author's theory. Generally, the 
reviewers who seem to have read all or most of the 
book dismissed it summarily as a bad book, confused 
by "pseudo-scientific jargon"; while those who seem 
to have had time or patience only to glean what they 
could from the publisher's jacket blurb and the first 
page merely concluded that the theory with all its spe- 
cial terminology, made unusually difficult reading 
(Actually, once the reader wades through "Chapter I, 
Definitions,"' the going gets very much easier. ) 

But the purpose here is not to review the reviews. 
Rather is it to explain why this further review, three 
years later, is offered. When Bonpensiere's book first 
appeared in 1953 the fact is that I, too, shied away from 
it, chiefly because of its aura of the occult and super- 
natural, if not Yoga. This aura was no doubt what at- 
tracted- Aldous Huxley to write an interesting preface 
for the book on each man's "self" and "trinity of not- 
selves, '' the same Huxley among whose manifold in- 
terests has been the whole field of extrasensory per- 
ception. Today I am still unable to accept the occult 
aspects of the book (although the extrasensory percep- 
tionists have you coming and going when they argue 
that all purely logical thinkers are excluded by their 
own self-imposed objectivity from recognizing occult 
experience). And I must say at once that serious fal- 
lacies or contradictions appear to shake the very foun- 
dations of Bonpensiere's arguments. Those flaws cer- 
tainly deserve notice, if it were only to rescue any 
unsuspecting teacher or student who might otherwise 
surrender to the author's air of conviction and author- 
ity. But the author, in developing his theory, does 
point up a very basic truth in piano performance--in 
fact, in any advanced physical skill--and he does raise 
highly provocative questions about practice and teach- 
ing methods. It is for all these reasons that this be- 
lated, closer look atNew Pathways to Piano Tech- 
nique seems desirable. 

In brief, Bonpensiere argues that the pianist about 
to play a particular passage should will the ideal ac- 
complishment of that passage rather than the physical 
means by which it is to be played. If he trains himself 
to "ideate" solely its accomplishmentin an ideal man- 
ner (Ideo-Kinetics) he leaves entirely to "Nature" the 
choice of the means; whereas if he himself attempts to 
determine the means (Physio-Kinetics) he is more 
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likely than not to impede rather than aid the total re- 
sult. To sidestep Bonpensiere's special terms in this 
condensed statement, one might analogize that the phy- 
sical means is like the oft-cited iceberg, with only 
about one ninth above the surface andin conscious view 
of the senses, the rest being involuntary and complex 
beyond analysis. A vital factor in putting the theory 
into practice is the making of a positive effort out of 
the negation of all conscious physical control: "...we 
must not will in order to will" (p. 14). "Give a great 
deal ot attention to securing the passivity of the hand 
until the phase when you will the act to be performed. 
Here your attention is focused on the willed act, and 
your hand will jump without your being conscious of it. 
It is on this principle of negativity on the part of your 
limbs--remaining inert as if refusing to move--that 
the whole training to develop consciousness of release 
[from conscious physical control] is based" (P. 20). 


Bonpensiere finds certain corollaries of his the- 
ory, most of which raise the same serious questions 
that the theory itself raises. Thus, he finds that an 
end-result can be "pre-ideated,"" meaning that the 
ideal accomplishment of a passage can be envisioned 
well in advance of its use--even hours, days, months, 
or years--and only put into action later, without fur- 
ther thought, when it is needed, somewhat as a chef 
might prepare a dish but leave the cooking of it until 
an oven timer goes on later, whether he stays on hand 
or not. Furthermore, in the application of the theory 
sightless playing is said to be aided and preferred; 
transfer of training is assumed, so that what one hand 
learns through practice the other can then do without 
practice; mistakes are regarded as the result only of 
"incorrect ideation" or "incomplete release"; finger- 
ing and all questions of touches are considered to be 
best decided by "Nature"; and sightreading, improvi- 
sation, memorizing, and the formation of habits are all 
said to become easier or more effective. 

By way of getting down to particulars, Bonpensiere 
emphasizes one kind of preparation for "Ideo-Kinetics" 
that he calls "hitting the mark.'' The performer envi- 
sions a skip by either hand from one chord to the same 
chord two octaves away. He is advised to assign a 
symbol to this mental image, whether it is the look or 
feel of the chords on the keys or on the staff, or some 
abstract symbol like a number or perhaps the name of 
any flower. Then with eyes shut or turned away he 


gives his "hand permission to go. Did it move? ...If 
your hand has not moved, or tried to move, it means 
that you have neglected the simple act of volition for 
end-results and have, instead, been preoccupied with 
the way the dynamics [concepts] were being displayed. 
Well, you must forget about your hands." (p. 45). 
Such condensations asthe foregoing can easily give 
an unfairimpression of the total force of a book. I have 


(Continued on page 27) 





BOOKS 


ANDERSON, MARION. My Lord, what a morning; an 
autobiography. 320p. N.Y., Viking 5.00 

Memoirs of the world-famous contralto who made 
musical history when, onJanuary 7, 1955, she became 
the first Negro ever to perform at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. She tells of her Philadelphia childhood, 
her musical training, her travels abroad, her exper- 
iences with segregation in this country. 


BOATWRIGHT, HOWARD. Introduction‘to the theory 
of music. 308p. il., diagrs. N. Y., Norton 4,25 

A preparation for the more advanced subjects of 
musical theory, such as harmony, counterpoint and 
orchestration. Deals with basic terminologies and 
problems of notation and covers scales and melody 
through projects in melody writing. 


CHURCHILL, VIRGINIA. 1956 supplement to "The 
Modern Teacher's Guide to Piano and Piano-Class 
Teaching, including the Pre-Piano Class for the first 
seven years of study."" 56p. Boston, C.W.Homeyer 
pap., 2.75 

Listing the top-rated solos, collections, duets, 
two-piano pieces, sight-reading material, theory, har- 
mony, records, and bibliographies of books on subjects 
connected with music. 


D'ALVAREZ, MARGUERITE. All the bright dreams; 
an autobiography. 313p. il. (pors.) N. Y., Harcourt 
5. 00 

Memoirs of the tempestuous international career 
of an opera singer. 


DAVIS, MARILYN KORNREICH and BROIDO, ARNOLD. 
Music Dictionary. il. Winifred Greene. 63p. N.Y. , 
Doubleday bds., 3.50 

Over 800 concise definitions of musical words, 
foreign terms, and instruments, profusely illustrated 
with gay and graphic pictures; over 125 attractively 
humorous, carefully accurate drawings, designed to 
explain the text, on every page; geared for the begin- 
ning musician; can be used as a reference book for the 
whole family. 


ELIZABETHAN Songbook (An); lute songs, madrigals 
and rounds; music ed. by Noah Greenberg; text ed. by 
W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. 255n. il. Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday 5.00 

English vocal music (words and music) of the pe- 
riod 1588-1632; 84 songs, madrigals and rounds se- 
lected from music and poems written then. Some of 
these songs may be heard on the Columbia records, 
"An Evening of Elizabethan Verse and Its Music," per- 
formed by members of the New York Pro Musica An- 
tiqua under the direction of Noah Greenberg. 
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September-October-November 1956 


EMURIAN, ERNEST K. Famous stories of inspiring 
hymns. 185p. Boston, W. A. Wilde bds., 2.50 

Gives the background behind the lyrics and music 
of 50 gospel songs and hymns. By a Methodist minis- 
ter. 


GROSSMAN, WILLIAM L. and FARRELL, JACK W. 
The heart of jazz. 31&p. (5p. bibl. notes) il. N. Y., 
N.Y. Univ. Press’. bds., 6.50 

Considers the musical theories behind jazz music 
and orchestration, discusses the contributions of va- 
rious musicians from Beiderbecke to Brubeck and 
analyzes the religious, secular and psychological el- 
ements of jazz. 


HARMAN, CARTER. A popular history of music. 
352p. (2p. bibl.) il., diagrs. N.Y., Dell pap., .50 

An introduction to the history of music, outlining 
its development from early beginnings to the present. 
By the music editor of ''Time" magazine. 


LAWRENCE, ROBERT. The world of opera. 208p. il. 
N.Y., Nelson 3.50 

An informal discussion of opera history, singers, 
music, and performance, with a chapter on conductors. 
The author is himself a conductor, and also a critic 
and lecturer. 


LEICHTENTRITT, HUGO. Music of the western na- 
tions; ed. and amplified by Nicolas Slonimsky. 332p. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard _ bds., 5.00 

A study of the national and international character- 
istics of the music of western Europe, ancient Greece, 
Palestine and North and SouthAmerica. Analyzes the 
influences of national music on the music of the west- 
ern world as a whole. 


LONGSTREET, STEPHEN (Thomas Burton, Paul Hag- 
gard, David Ormsbee, pseuds.) The real jazz old and 
new; il. by the author. 217p. Baton Rouge, La. State 
Univ. Press bds 5.00 

Records the development of jazz as a toikart from 
Bessie Smith's Dixieland blues to Billy Eckstine's bop 
band, telling the story quite largely in the jazzmen's 
own words. The illustrations are from the author's 
sketchbooks and paintings of jazz scenes and people. 


MacKENZIE, SIR COMPTON. My record of music, 
280p. il. N.Y., Putnam ‘5.00 

In his autobiography the founder of "The Gramo- 
phone," an English monthly musical review, describes 
the early days of phonograph record and the difficul- 
ties involved in introducing the publicto this new me- 
dium of entertainment. 
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Contemporary Tone-Structures 


ALLEN FORTE 


This book undertakes two related tasks: to provide a fresh vocabulary 
and effective procedures for the analysis of contemporary tone-struc- 
tures, and to demonstrate the application of those procedures in a num- 
ber of intensive analyses. Works analyzed include compositions by 
Stravinsky, Milhaud, Copland, Sessions, Hindemith, Bartok, and Schoen- 
berg, and the scores of all but the three longest are reproduced, together 
with the author’s analytic sketches. The book is primarily for teachers, 
but will be of interest to all musicians and music students who want to 


comprehend today’s music. 


"Forte's contribution to analysis. ..is a vigorous and fresh one. It 
represents a sharp and challenging departure from those slick, pre- 
fabricated, chordal analyses that more often blunt than sharpen our 
musical sensibilities. Too often a haven for pedants, analysis here 
becomes an open, discussible subject with marked relevance to the 
constructive forces of music."" ETUDE, July-August, 1956. 


"... application of these techniques yields significant information 
concerning tonal relationships in the larger spans of a composition 
--relationships that pass unnoticed if the attention is focused on 
foreground details. Primarily for this reason, the methods deserve 
the serious consideration of critics and analysts of 20th century mu- 
sic." NOTES, June 1956 (Music Library Association). 


$3.75 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27,N. Y. 





MORGENSTERN, SAM, ed. Composers on music; an 
anthology of composers' writings from Palestrina to 
Copland. 607p. (12p. bibl.) New York, Pantheon 7.50 

Essays, letters, diaries, critical articles and 
other writings about music and musicians by 90 com- 
posers from Russia, Europe and Ame rica written from 
the 16th century to the present. 


MORSCH, VIVIAN SHARP. The use ofmusicin Chris- 
tian education. 17lp. (7p. bibl.) Phil., Westminster 
3.00 

How planned programs of religious music can "in- 
duce and condition the quality of religious experience." 


NETTEL, REGINALD. Seven centuries of popular 
song; a social history of urban ditties. 248p. (2p. bibl.) 
il. Denver, Alan Swallow 5.00 

Discusses the changes in the lyrics and melodies 
of Englishtown songs from the 13th century to the pre- 
sent day and relates them to social transition. 
NETTL, BRUNO. Music in primitive culture. 200p. 
(22p. bibl.) Cambridge, Harvard 5.00 

Introduces students, scholars, and laymen to the 
integral part music plays in primitive cultures. The 


author, a musicologist currently lecturing on ethno- 
musicology at the University of Kiel, Germany, con- 
siders the instruments, musical styles, and relation- 
ship of primitive music to the music of Western cul- 
ture. 
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SHEEAN, VINCENT. First and last love. 305p. N.Y., 
Random 4.75 

The author looks back on his lifetime's experien- 
ces with music, from Chautauqua concerts to European 
opera to record-listening in his Vermont farmhouse. 


STEARNS, MARSHALL WINSLOW. The story of jazz. 
379p. (14p. bibl., and 12p. bibl. notes) il., diagr. 
N.Y., Oxford 5.75 

A history of the origins of jazz and of the develop- 
ments and changes of style in jazz music. Discusses 
the technical elements of jazz and the great figures in 
the field. 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR FEDOROVICH. Poetics of mu- 
sic; in the form of six lessons; tr. from the French by 
Arthur Knodel and Ingolf Dahl; preface by Darius Mil- 
haud. 153p. N. Y., Vintage Bks. pap., .95 


TOBIN, J. RAYMOND. How to improvise piano ac- 
companiments. 47p. London: Oxford Univ Press, pap., 
2.95 


TOVEY, SIR DONALD FRANCIS. The forms of mu- 
sic; preface by HubertJ. Foss. 258p. N. Y., Meridian 
Bks. pap., 1.35 

ZUCKERKANDL, VICTOR. Sound and symbol; music 
and the external world; tr. from the German by Wil- 
lard R. Trask. 406p. (5p. bibl.) diagrs. N. Y., Pan- 
theon 5.00 














BOOK REVIEW (Continued from page 24) 





tried to include the main points, but it would be hard to 
stress the intangibles with the simple fervor that Bon- 
pensiere does. For example, he writes, "What is 
needed is only an activity of integration, for which we 
depend entirely on Nature's secret bounty" (p. 16); and, 
‘Your ideation must be an act of Faith, rather than an 
objective outlook on technical data. As for this faith, 
do not mistake it for a severe test of your intellectual 
makeup. It is not like the Faith of the mystic that falls 
on the elect, discarding the lumen of his proud reason- 
ing. It is not the expectation of Grace that is required 
of you. It is not based on a psychological mystery co- 
involving being born again. You simply have toknow 
what it is you want and to ?mow that the dynamics do 
respond to your ideation."' (pp. 17 and 18). 


Iv THE REMAINDER of this review are, first, an 
enumeration of six serious fallacies or limitations that 
occur to me in Bonpensiere's ideas, and, second, a 
suggestion as to what does seem to be of value in the 
theory. 

1. The author's arguments lack all of that docu- 
mentation in physiology or psychology customarily ad- 
duced by the proponent of a new or independent theory 
of piano technique. There is no objective analysis or 
support--nothing, in fact, but the author's own word, 
his enthusiasm, and his plea for''Faith". For exam- 
ple, when an act is accomplished by willing only the 
end result, is there really evidence to show that the 
mind has caused involuntary, secret, intangible, or 
subconscious forces to serve its purpose? Or rather, 
in the psychologist's terms, has it simply set off a 
complex chain reaction composed of many stimulus- 
response patterns, each of whichfirst had to be learned 
individually and might be tangible enough if examined 
separately? And even before that question, is there 
really evidence to show that all or most skilled acts 
are performed largely by involuntary and unanalyzable 
forces rather than by muscles subject to conscious 
control? 

2. The author unwittingly contradicts his occasional 
claims that Ideo-Kinetics provides a shortcut to tech- 
nical mastery. Such claims would naturally matter to 
a prospective user of the approach. 'We might say 
that it is not only possible to start from the beginning 
to learn the piano with Ideo-Kinetic methods but that 
it would be enormously economical in time and pa- 
tience." (p. 50) But whenever Bonpensiere feels 
obliged to show how a concept can be developed to the 
point where it can be willed successfully as an end- 
result he has toacknowledge the need for preparatory 
practice--the same sort of detailed practice all of us 
have had to go through every inch of the way. "Your 
exercises or practice of any chosen passage always 
should start with a structural method, asserting your 
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symbol of release (disregard of the means] of each 
note. Then, you proceed to connect the notes, two by 
two under the same [mental] symbol, or three by three 
according to rhythm, and then four by four, etc. Then 
comes the shifting of accents and stops, assembling 
the notes in various groups within the exercises, or 
the division intodetermined groups of notes in the prac- 
ticing of a score. When perfect co-ordination is estab- 
lished, you can afford to hold the idea of a symbol and 
forget about the action of your hands." (p. 55) To be 
sure, Bonpensiere insists that "we have no reason to 
practice with physiological and anatomical benefits in 
mind," but that ''... practice is necessary [primarily] 
for establishing Iueo-Kinetic consciousness. . ."' (p. 48) 
Whether he is right or wrong, the fact remains there 
still seems to be no shortcutto pianomastery, either 

in time or effort 


3. In this same connection, the idea that we can 
reach the Parnassus of piano technique by training only 
the mind and not the specific muscular co-ordinations 
seems quite false. Mainly the piano technique Bonpen- 
siere is seeking to control mentally is concerned not 
with artistry or musicianship but with physical agility 
--that is, with the most adroit solutions to essentially 
athletic problems. Mental control is certainly indis- 
pensable, but it does not remove the physical need for 
developing the muscles in the particular co-ordinations 
that will be needed. A baby, or an adult getting out of 
a sickbed, is likely to will only the end-result when he 
wants to walk, but he still has-to train or retrain the 
muscles for that task before he can move without tot- 
tering. This fact and the inverted position of the op- 
posite hand are two reasons why I do not believe that 
a co-ordination practiced with one hand can ever be 
transferred to the other without further practice by the 
latter. Nor does it seem possible to prepare even a 
relatively "easy" piece purely by mental concentration 
away from the piano if that piece contains unfamiliar 
co-ordinations that had never been rehearsed physically. 
Only rarely does Bonpensiere even acknowledge that 
any physical limit to technique is imposed by one's 
physiology (p. 77), and sometimes he implies no limit 
exists in Ideo-Kinetics (pp. 37, 57, and 105) 

4. The concept of a limp, inert hand, ready to 
leap at Nature's command through Ideo-Kinetics but 
totally divorced from the performer's conscious will, 
gets uncomfortably close to the old, untenable theory 
of complete relaxation. ‘While the image is vivid, 
play it with the hand entirely relaxed. Start from the 
beginning to analyze your conditions of relaxation and 
volition..." (p. 55). But there should be no need to 
recall here that every action must react against a base, 
whether it is a finger stroke with the hand as a com- 
plete or partially stationary base, a wrist stroke with 
forearm as base, and so on. As it happens, piano 

(Continued on following page) 














DILLER-QUAILE 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Professionals - Amateurs ~ Children 


Teacher Training Course 


open to teachers of experience who are look- 
ing for new ways of making music study more 
stimulating and exciting, as well as to students 
who wish to make a career of music teaching. 
We invite you to visit our large Children’s 
Department where you may see how the well 
known Diller-Quaile Teaching Material is 
used in the School where it originates. 
For descriptive leaflet wrne or phone 


Mrs. G. E. Lyons, Executive Director 
24 East 95 St., New York 28 * EN 9-1484 











teachers have all too good an opportunity to see where 
a "totally" limp technique leads. All too many pian- 
ists who lack careful training but love music disregard 
the means in their playing and will only the accom- 
plishment of the end-result. Some of these pianists 
may even be said to have very good concepts of how 
they mean the music to sound. But do these good con- 
cepts guarantee the end-results? Hardly. Ignorance 
of how to provide a proper base for the finger’s or 
hand's reaction can result in severe tightness where 
limpness was intended. Or it can seriously delimit 
the speed by allowing the body's heavier me chanisms 
to drag along, leaving only the back or the chair seat 
to serve as that base for the reaction which does ulti- 
mately have to exist somewhere. Furthermore, in 
such well-intentioned but undirected playing, accuracy, 
details of style, fingering, and tone control must all 
leave an impression of neglect and of things swept 
under the rug. The Nature whose guidance Bonpen- 
siere describes as unerring and infallible (p. 24) is 
really the Nature more often viewed as squandering 
its riches, whether in forest lands, the law of natural 
selection, or human behavior. Fingering seems to 
give Bonpensiere special concern, as well it might 
since it is so crucial in careful preparation. On the 
one hand he says that Ideo-Kinetics will hit on much 
the best fingering whether that fingering seems logi- 
cal at first or not (pp. 49 and 96) and on the other he 
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acknowledges advantages gained by "an advance trial 
of all fingering possibilities" while preparing the con- 
cept to be willed (p. 95). 

5. Conscious control of the means does not nec- 
essarily interfere with the technical efficiency but very 
often can and does improve it. Of course, if the solu- 
tion is wrong that one receives from his teacher or 
prescribes for himself--as well it may be in a profes- 
sion not ordinarily versed in physiology or the laws 
of mechanics--then the technique is likely to go still 
further astray. But, as any successful teacher would 
hope to tell you, it is a common experience to watch 
a difficult passage become easier upon the suggestion 
to use an arm touch here, a different finger there, or 
a forearm rotation somewhere else. It is perhaps a 
little unfair to recall that suchinstruction served well 
the great pianists of the past and present (although 
Bonpensiere does not mind calling the systems of fin- 
gering created by past masters "love's labor lost" 
(p. 101). 

6. Finally, as suggested earlier, Bonpensiere ac- 
tually applies his theory only in a limited sense of 
technique. There is little mention of interpretation, 
styles, and broader concepts of form. He does imply 
that the range of Ideo-Kinetic control is almost unlim- 
ited. But it may or may not be significant that his own 
experience hardly seems to have taken him this far. 
The modest, narrow range and similarity of the exer- 
cises he suggests and his surprise at one's ability to 
play these through Ideo-Kinetics seems almost naive. 
These exercises are largely centered around "hitting 
the mark" or grasping a pattern or arpeggiated figure 
so as to play it sequentially. After all, these are but 
a small part of the stock-in-trade of any trained pian- 
ist, who typically learns them in his own way with no 
undue problems. 


Bonvensiere undoubtedly goes too far in the ex- 
tension of his approach. He is a "man with a theory," 
a buttonholer with a panacea! But like Hindemith and 
Schillinger Bonpensiere deserves a niche, if a much 
smaller one, for pointing up an essential idea. Like 
them he did not really discover his idea but developed 
it ina new way. In my opinion the book does an impor- 
tant service by reminding us froma new vantage point 
of how vital mental attitude and control can be to suc- 
cessful performance. More specifically, it focuses 
attention in a new way on a) the need, at least after 
the notes are well learned if not at the start, of think- 
ing in terms of technical and musical goals rather than 
the means, at which latter pointit must be granted that 
many pianists do remain "fixated" b) the need for 
knowing and hearing the desired results in one's mind 
before he plays each passage or phrase; and c) the 
need to allow freer reign to the imagination in the 
search for more resourceful, often less conventional 
solutions to technical problems. 
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Piano Recordings 


September October, November, 1956 


Record reviews may be found in Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed in the Music 


BACH 


Chromatic Fanu..y & Fugue in D Minor 
Jambor (piano) # Prel.; Ital. Conc. 12” Cap. P-8348 
Geldberg Variations 
Friskin (piano) 
Italian Concerto 
Jamber (piano) # Prel.; Chrom. Fan. 


19” Cap. P-8348 
Partitas Nos. 1-6 (complete) 
Jambor (piano) 2-12” Cap. PBR-8344 
Prelude & Fugue in A Minor 
Jambor (piano) ¥# Prel.; Chrom. Fant.; i. Conc. 


2” Cap. P-8348 
Prelude, Fugue & All in E Flat Major 
Jambor (piano) * Prel.; Chrom. a re Conc. 


ap. P-8348 
BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 1 in C Major for Piano, Op. 15 

Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera ‘oreh. EWN 18939 

Concerto No. 5 in F Minor for Pian _ 

Bachauer, London Phil. Orch. ‘herman) %* Mozart 
Conc. #9 12” Vict. LM-: 2011 

Concerto No. 5 in E Flat Major, Op. 73 [‘‘Emperor’’) 

Casadesus, N. Y. Phil. Symph. Orch. nr ae 
12” Col. ML-5100 


te). 

Schnabel 13-12” vet LM-9500 ($80.00) 
Sonata * 4 in E Flat Major for Piano, Op. 7 

Guida # Son. #5 12” re LL-1372 
Senata No. 5 in C Minor for Piano, * 10, Ni 

Guida # Son. #4 12” Lon LL-1372 
Sonata No. al sv: wiano, Op. 10, No. 

Gulda %# Son. ; Fin’ toa! LL-1374 
a -. 7ind Male for Piano, Op. 10, N 

Gulda ¥# Son. 12” ry LL-1374 

oun ‘We. Ss in © = ianer for Piano, Op. 13 
{“Pathetique’’) 

Badura-Skoda * Son. #14. 23 12” West. XWN-18274 

Petri * Son. #14, 23 12” West. XWN-18255 
bong ata No. 14 In C Sharp Minor for Piano, Op. 27, 


2 (“Moonlight”) 
M oetrl %* Son. #8, 23 12” Wast, XWN-18255 
12” Cam. 310 


Paderewski * poe of Paderewski 
Bauer * Son. #23; Art of Bauer 12” Cam. 311 
Rotere- Shade # Son. #8, 23 12” West. XWN-18274 
Sonata No. 23 in F Minor for Piano, Op. 57 
ayo 
12” goo by 


Pd * Son. #32 
Ba lura-Skoda % Son. #8, 14 12” West. XWN- 
Bauer * Son. #14; Art of Bauer 12” jon. “a 
reel No. 2 in F Minor for Piano. Op. 57 
Petri * Son. #8, 14 12” West. XWN-18255 
No. aS 6 eo tr Pinan Oe 
2” Col. ML-5130 


12” pacn G. 558 


Sonatas Nos. 1-32 for Piano (co 


Sould % Son 
Levy # Son 12” Unicorn 1033 
Sonata No. 2, 31 In A Fiat Major for Piane 110 
Gould # Son. ges ae ol ML-5130 
12" ere 1033 


Sout Mo, 2 in Minor for Pao, *. Aly 
#30, 3 


sould # Son. ML-5130 
Levy * Son. #23 or Tinicorn 1034 


BEN-HA YIM 
Pieces fer Piane 
Rigal # Boskovich: Pieces; Salomon: Sulte 
12” Music Lib. 7077 
BOSKOVICH 
»jano Pieces for the Young 
Rigai * Ben-Hayim: Pieces; Salomon: Suite 
12” Music Lib. 7077 
3RAHMS 
ncerto No. 2 in B Fiat Major for Pi 


Serkin, Phila. Orch. (Ormandy) anon er ML-5117 
Hungarian 
cog hee en ea cate Vox 9640 


Katchen | solano) # chopin: B balade, # 3, Fantasie, 
Sche : a, Hy LL-1328 


Library Association's Notes. 


CHOPIN 


ee No. 3 in A Flat Major, Op. 4 
Kate — (plano) % Scherzo #3; "Fantasie Brahms: 


Lond. LL-1325 
Fantasie in 
Katchen A.—-{ te - ye #3; Scherz 3; 
Brahms: Var. 12” ond, 1325 


Nocturnes (complete, 
Reisenberg (piano)—Vol. 1 12” West. XWN-18256 
Reisenberg (piano “ ui 12” West. XWN-18257 
Scherzo No. 3 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 39 
fatchen ‘(piano) * Saliage "ed, ep Brahm: 
Var., Op. 24 12” Lond. LL-1325 
K. U. "Schnabei (lane) % Liszt: Music for Piano; 
Schumann: Papillons 12” Urania 8001 


DEBUSSY 
Children’s Corner 
on (piano) #* Estampes; suite 12” Cap. P-8350 
Firkusny (plano) % Children’s Corner; Suite 
suite Be 12" Cap. P-8350 
Firkusny nny % Children’s Corner; Estampes 
12” Cap. P-8350 


FRANCK 


Prelude, Chorale & Fugu 
Chailley-Richez (plans) “e oe: Missa _——- 


” Lond. Int. TW-9114: 
GER WIN 


Concerto | 
Gould, Orch. (Gould) # Rhap. in Blue 
12” Vict. LM-2017 
Concerto in F 


Sanroma, Boston Pops Orch. (Fiedler) a” Gone 308 
thapsody in 


Id) # Conc. 
Gould oma Orch. (Gould) vor Viet. LM-2017 


Pennario (piano), Hollywood Bowl —_ Orch. 


(Slatkin) #% Amer. in Paris 12” Cap. P-8343 
anroma (piano), Boston Pops Orch. (Fiedler) * alg 4 
GRIEG 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, >? 
Rubinstein, RCA Victor Symph. Orch. (Wallenstein) 
% Liszt: Conc. #1; Rachmaninoff: Conc. #2; Rhap. 
2-12” Vict. LM-60 9 


HAYDN 
Sonata No. 8 A Flat Major for P 

Long # Son #10, 25, 30 ane 2” Lond. LL-1380 
Sonata No. 10 in G Major for Piano 

Long * pty 12” Lond. LL-1380 


Long # Son. #8, 10, 30 12” Lond. LL-1380 
No. 30 in E Major fer ° 
Long * Son. #8, 10, 25 12” Lond. LL-1380 
KHACHATURIAN 
Pe or Cleat tote te ih. Orgh. (Shatkin) 
ee _ lo" tape P-8349 
LISZT 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans ia Solitude 
Levy (piano) * San. a. Unicorn 1035 


Concerto No. 1 in E Major for 
— = eg syeek Sen Madge Sag 
: Conc.; Rachmanino 
Pe 2-12” m viet. #7iwteoss 
Hun: 


garian 
Farnadi (piano), Phil. Promenade Orch. (Boult! 
* Tot Iota), eh Fant. 12” West. WN 18242 


Huagarian iete 
Braltows ane {15 complete) ow Vict. LM-6038 


jaro 
. nabel # Chopin: Scherzo #3; Scnumai 
MU. ee ey ib Urania 2001 


12” Unicorn 103% 


in Pi 
Levy * Benediction 
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MENDELSSOHN 


Concerto No. 1 in G Minor for P p. 25 
Katin, London Symph. Orch. ating) . bags #2 


LL-1453 

Concerto No. 2 in D Minor for P 
Katin, London Symph. Orch. ating) . #1 
12” Lond. LL-1453 


MOZART 


Concerto No. 7 in F Major for 3 Pianos, K. 242 


Alpenheim, a & K. U. S ey Vienna Symph. 
Orch. (Paumgartner) * 
okas Epic LC-3259 
, K. 271 


Concerto No. 9 in E Flat Major for 
Bachauer, London Phil. Orch. (Sherman) = te 
Conc. #5 t. LM- 2011 
— No. 10 in E Fiat Major for ; anes, \ 365 
U. Schnabel, Vienna = h. 
v aamaarne * a #7 od ee Lce-3259 
Concerto No. jajor tor Piano, K. 
Matthews, Ra ae (Schwarz) "scone. 


2” Hh Pr-igois 
Concerto No. in E Flat Major for Pi 
Matthews, gi Oreh. (Schwar7) Ay. Conc. #1 2 
12” Cap. P-18015 
Concerto No. 15 in B Fiat Major for Piano, K. 450 
= _— Symph. Orch. een 


ML-5145 
conaast | No. 17 in G Major for Piano, 3 
Bernstein, Columbia Symph. Orch. terastein 
% Conc. #15 ” Col. ML-5145 
Concerto No. 20 D Minor for yee K. 466 
de la Bruchollerie. hinge = Musica Orc 
Mollreiser) # ¢ # Conc. # 12” Pantheon 16020 
No. 21 in ¢ Musior tor Piano . 467 
———. Pro Musica Symph. "Orch. As ag 


Serkin, Columbia Symph. Orch. sana 
* Conc. - 27 


2” Col. ‘ML-5013 
Concerto No. 23 in Major fo 
a _— oni Orch. bpd "a Schumann: 


” Decca 9868 
ia Bruchollerle Wein fs Pro ‘Musica 2 Orch 

* olsen, 2 Cone. mA Pantheon 16020 
No. in C jano, 


for Pi 
ar Snodar Ses Ss — es (Prohaska 
Cone a7 ‘ oh West. na 


No. 25 in C Majer for 
Guida, New ad Orch. (collins) * Conc. #26 
Tipo, Vienna Pro Musica = oreh- (a 
, Vie ; 
Ye Conc. x 10060 


Gulda, Ne AL phe Ori Au! ‘collin ee #25 
‘m c Ss 
” tng nd. LL-1370 


~ Sods, UL - BS oh oreh Or h. ‘Crotes 
r jenna Symi c 
ce . — 


c. #24 
serkin, Columbia Symph. Orch. ‘Benne r) 
% Conc. $21 ” Col. ML-5013 


PROKOFIEFF 


Segety Se. 2 te B Htew Oe Fem, Op. 14 
Graffman % Son. #3; Schubert: Son. 
es LM-2012 
Sonata No. 3 In A Minor for Plane, Op. 28 
Graffman % Son. 22; Schubert: Son. 
12” Vict. LM-2012 
Glleis, USSR'State Radio Orch. ron 


*® Violin Conc. #1 }-18178 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano ane, Oo 
iner) # Rhap.; 
Rubistetnc Chicago's jor at ot 


Farnadi, Vienna State Opera Orch, . (Scherchen) 


West. XWN-18275 - 
= : Hy : nore for pla = sha) % Rhap. 
0 mi c ‘ondra 
anatenisssiieadte West. XWN-18335 
Rhapsody on a Theme ef Paganini, i — 
Rubinstein ane Chicago Symph. Orch i 
%® Conc. Grieg: Conc.; — Gone. #1 





PERIOD RECORDS 





Offers These Significant Piano Recordings-- 


x. P, E. BACH: Piano Concerto in C minor & 
HAYDN: Piano Concerto in F--Roesgen-Champion 
(pianist) SPL-556 
POULENC: Piano Concerto--Haas (pianist) SPL-563 
3CHOENBERG: Piano Concerto--Helffer (pianist) & 
Piano Pieces Op. 11 & Op. 25--Michael Field (pianist) 
SPL-568 
MOZART: Piano Concertos No. 21, K-467 & No. 25,K-503 
Roesgen-Champion (pianist) SPL-571 


Istvan Nadas, the well known Hungarian pianist, 
recently acclaimed by critics and public in his New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall, is featured on Period Records 
in the following: 


BEETHOVEN: "Hammerklavier" Sonata & Sonata Op. 109 
SPL-718 
SCHUBERT: "Wanderer" Fantasy & Moments Musicaux 




















(pianist) 


Zak (pianists) 


--Appleton & Field (pianists) 





PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto Noe. 1--Richter (pianist) & 
Piano Concerto No. 5--Brendel (pianist) 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3--Gillels (pianist) & 
MOZART: Concerto for Two Pianos, K-365--Gillels & 


BACH: Concertos for Two Pianos in C major & in C minor 


CHOPIN: Piano Concertos No. 1 & 2--Branka Musulin 


SPL-574 


SPL-599 natas 


Sonatas 
SPL-601 


SPL-700 


These recordings are Hi-Fi as to sound--12" LP--$4. 98 


for complete catalog write to: 
PERIOD MUSIC 
304 East 74th Street 
New York 2, N. Y. 


CHOPIN; Recital (60 minutes of Chopin Favorites SPL-722 
BEETHOVEN: "Moonlight", 'Pathetique", 'Waldstein" So- 


BEETHOVEN: "Tempest", 'Appassionata", "Les Adieux" 


SCHUBERT: "Trout" Quintet--Nadas (piano), Galimir (vio- 
lin), Tuttle (viola), Varga (cello), Levine (bass viol) 


SPL-719 


SPL-726 


SPL-729 


SPL-730 





































RAMEAU 


Music for Harpsichord s meee 
Veyron-Lacroix, Vol. 12” West. XWN-18124 
Veyron-Lacroix, Vol. b 12” West. XWN-18125 
Veyron-Lacroix, Vol. 3 12” West. XWN-18126 


SAINT-SAENS 


Carnival of the Animals 
Visele, Vanbulck (pianos), Belgian Radiodiffusion 
Symph. Orch. (André) # Franck: Psyche 


12” Tele. 66028 
SALOMON, KAREL 
Suite on a Greek Them 


Rigai (piano) ~ = -Hayim, Boskovich: Pieces 


12” Music Lib. 7077 
SCARLATTI, D. 


Sonatas 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 
Valenti (harpsichord), VoL 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 


SCHUBERT 


Allegretto in C Minor 
Badura-Skoda ad %* Moments; — Var.; 
Scherzos; March 12” West. XWN-18161 
Fantasia in F Minor for Piano Four Hands. Op. 103 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * eer We Vars. 


+ aaa XWN- 18345 
Grand Duo for Piano Four Hands, Op. 1 
Badura-Skoda, Demus *¥ Rondos; rahe 
2” West. XWN-18344 
Lebensstiirme for Piano Four Hands, Op. 144 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Fant.; Vars. 
12” West. XWN-18345 
March in E Major 


Badura-Skoda (piano) *¥ Moments; Ban Var. 
Allegretto; Scherzos 12” oy ~~ 18161 

Marche aracteristique in © Major, Op. 121, No. 
Badura-Skoda, Demus (piano 7 jd * L.. Duo; 


12” West. XWN-18328 
12” West. XWN-18329 
12” West. XWN-18330 
12” West. XWN-18331 
12” West. XWN-18332 
12” West. XWN-18333 
12” West. XWN-18334 


NOU Wr 





Moments Musicaux, 
Badura-Skoda (lane) 7 a, Nar.; Scherzos; 
Allegretto: March ” West. XWN-18161 









Rondos West. XWN-18344 





Quintet in A Major (Piano), Op. 114 [‘‘Trout’’) 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna Konzerthaus West Members 


_— 
Rondo in D Major for Piano Four wands, 0 p.1 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Grand Duo; Ride Marche 
” West. XWN-18344 
Rondo in A Major for Piano Four —_. i 107 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Grand , a Marche 
12” t. XWN-18344 
Scherzos to 8 fiat aes ® = = Valses: 
Badura-Skoda (piano. men 
ae, arch 12” West. wn Té161 
Sonata for Piai 
Graffman * nrokofieft: Son. #2, 3 va Vict. LM-2012 
onata in C Minor for Piano, Op. Pos 
Shure #* Moments Musicaux ti Epic LC-3289 
Valses Nobles, Op. 77 
Badura-Skoda fpiens) * Moments; Bary Var.; 
Allegretto; Mar 12” ‘West. XWN-18161 
Variations in A Flat "Major for Piano 4 Hands, Op. 35 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Var.; ad Lebensstiirme 
12” West. XWN-18345 
Variations in B Flat Major for Piano 4 Hands, Op. 82, 


Badura- Skoda, Demus * Var.; iy Lebensstiirme 


West. XWN-18345 

Variations on a Theme of Diabelli 
Badura-Skoda (piano) # Moments; Valses; Scherzos; 
Allegretto; March 12” West. XWN-18161 


SCHUMANN 


Concert Allegro in D Minor for Piano & Orch., Op. 134 
Demus, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Rodzinski) 
%* Conc.; Konzertstiick 42” _ XWN-18290 
Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 5 
Haas, Berlin Phil. Orch. Uiochum) * Mozart: Conc. 
#23 12” Decca 9868 
Demus, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Rodzinski) 
% Concert Kot Konzertstiick 
12” West. XWN-18290 
Fantasiestiicke, Op. : 


Gulda (piano) Waldscenen 12” Lond. LL-1371 
Konzertstiick in G Major for Piano & Orch., Op. 92 
Demus, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Rodzinski) 
* Conc.; Concert Alleg. 12” West. XWN-18290 
—. Op. 2 
Schnabel (piano) * Liszt: Music for Piano; 
eh "wy #3 12” Urania 8001 
Waldscenen, Op. 
Gulda pine) - Fantasiestiicke 12” Lond. LL-1371 


30 





SCRIABIN 


Preludes for Piano 
Horowitz * Son. #3 #12” Vict. LM-2005 
Sonata No. 3 in F Sharp Minor, Op. 23 
Horowitz # Preludes 12” Vict. LM-2005 


STRAVINSKY 


Capriccio for Piano & Orchestra 
ay Orch. de la Suisse Romande (Ansermet) 
12” Lond. LL-1392 
Concerts for Piano & Wind Orchestra 
Magaloff, Orch. de la Suisse Romande (Ansermet) 
* Capriccio 12” Lond. LL-1392 


SURINACH 


Spanish Songs and Dances (3) 
Masselos (piano) * Madrid; Tales; Rjtmo 
2” MGM 3419 
Tales from the Flamenco Kingdom 
Richter (piano) # Madrid; Ritmo; — Songs 
MGM 3419 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor for Piano, Op. 23 
Katchen, London Symph. Orch. (Gamba) * Liszt: 
Hungarian Fantasia 12” Lond. LL-1423 
Badura-Skoda, Phil. Promenade — (Boult) 
12” West. XWN-18162 
Farnadi, viene State Opera 7m. WScherchen) 

* Conc. West. _ 18289 

Concerto No. 5 in G Major for Rad Op. 4 
Farnadi, Vienna State Opera Orch. Seheretten) 

* Conc. #1 12” West. XWN-18289 
Homance, up. 5; Nocturme, Mumoresque, Op. 10; 
Souvenir de Haspal, Op. 2 

Reisenberg (piano) * Son. 12” West. XWN-18208 
Sonata in G Major for Piano, Op. 37 
Reisenberg * Romance 19” West. XWN-18208 


SEND YOUR RENEWAL 
TODAY! 
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INDISPENSABLES OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
by Abby Whiteside 


A guide to teaching, performing, and 
the teaching of performance 


Second Printing, $4.00 


At all music and book stores 


Send for descriptive circular 


COLEMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
80 BOYLSTON STREET 


Boston 16, Mass. 


SKOKOKSHSKDKOKOROKOSE 
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HOW TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC 


by Carabo-Cone & Royt. 
HARPER & BROS., $3.50 


Tangible, sensory-motor approach toConcepts and Coordination 


‘Ranlt ; di 





“Prof. Lionel Nowak, Bennington Col- 
lege. “Stimulating new oe Deserves the appreciation of everyone 
in the world of music education.’ "Prof. Martin Bernstein, N. “Ot 


tremendous practical value.” Music Division, Library of Congress. 


Training Courses and Materials now available: 


For teachers, Music Therapists, Recreation Leaders 

For Parents and Adult Beginners 

For String Players: “FINGERBOARD EAR TRAINING” 

For Pianists: Hand-Strengthening with “Pianofoam” Rubber Keyboard 
R dial Music-Reading and Rhythmic Pulsation Techniques 








Write for brochure and information: 


CONE-ROYT MUSIC LEARNING AIDS 


Studio 866, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19 CO $-4089 























MUSIC DICTIONARY 
By Marilyn K. Davis 















In collaboration with 
Arnold Broido 
Illustrated by 
Winifred Greene 


Over 800 concise definitions 


of musical words, foreign 
terms, and instruments, pro- 
fusely illustrated with gay and 


graphic pictures. 


All ages 


Price, $3.50 
Doubled y 


FLPDDPDA 
URTEXT EDITIONS (unedited) 
of classical piano literature 
in handy pocket score format 





Only 98 cents Each Volume 


BACH: The Complete Works for Clavier 
in 9 volumes. (Gesellschaft ed.) 


HANDEL: Works for Clavier (16 suites, 


3 legons, etc.), all in 1 volume. 

RAMEAU: Piéces de Clavecin, complete 
in 1 volume. 

BEETHOVEN: The 32 Piano Sonatas 
in 5 volumes. 

MOZART: Complete Piano Trios (2 vols.) 


Scores are 5" x 6 1/2" 
For complete free catalogue (95 scores) 
write: 


LEA Pocket SCORES 
Box M-138, Audubon Sta. , 


New York 32, New York 
POOP DODPOoPOPDoaaD 











PIANO TEACHERS INFORMATION SERVICE 
“BESTS” 


(At the end of each year the entire collection of "Recommended Piano Music" is 
re-evaluated by our Board of jurors. From this group approximately ten or twelve of 
the best are selected and the “best of the year" are announced in the Spring issue. 
We re-print below the lists of 1952, 1953, and 1954 for the convenience of our new 


readers.) 


1952 


CARROLL, Louise B. Little Dutch Dance. Boston, 35¢ 
FRANCO, Johan. At the Circus. Presser, 40¢ 
LIST, George. Music for children. Associated, 90¢ 
LUBIN, Ernest. The willows are waltzing. Century, 25¢ 
LYELL, Margaret. The whistling sailor. Schirmer, 35¢ 
McKAY, GeorgeF. A visit to grandfather's farm. Boston 50¢ 
Navajo lullaby, Ditson, 35¢ 
Hi-Way scene, Ditson, 35¢ 
ROGERS, Elizabeth E. Rain on the roof. Century, 25¢ 
A western story. Century, 25¢ 
My toy trumpet. Century, 20¢ 
ROWLEY, Alec. Andalusian dance. J. Fischer, 40¢ 
SAYGUN, Ahmed. Inci's book. Southern, 85¢ 
SIEGMEISTER, Elie. Children’s day. Leeds, $1.25 


1954 


BACON, Ernst. The Hootnanny. Chappell, $2 
BEISSERT, Charlotte. Puppet parade. Schirmer, 35¢ 
FRANCO, Johan. Three piano sketches. Presser, 50¢ 
GRAVES, John. Springtime pieces. Novello, 90¢ 
KABALEVSKY, Dmitri. Five sets of variations. Leeds $1.50 
McKAY, George F. Men at work! Presser, 35¢ 
McKINNEY, Mathilde. Dance tune. C. Fischer, 50¢ 
MacKOWN, Marjorie T. The lake at night. C. Fischer 50¢ 
OSBORNE, Willson. Puppet Dance, Presser, 35¢ 
Contrasts. Presser, 35¢ 


PERSICHETTI, Vincent. Little piano book. Elkan-Vogel, $1 


STEVENS, Everett. Shenandoah valley tune. Presser, 35¢ 


1953 


ALEXANDER, Haim. Six Israeli dances. Leeds, $1.50 
BAUER, Marion. Summertime suite. Leeds, $1.25 
DONATO, Anthony. The wistful little princess. Ditson 35¢ 
HOWARD, John Tasker. May. Elkan-Vogel, 60¢ 
JIRAK, K. E. 12 piano pieces for children, 2vols. Asso- 
ciated, 75¢ each. 
PROCTOR, Alice McElroy. Panorama $1.50 
ROGERS, Elizabeth E. On a hobby horse. Presser, 35¢ 
Square dance. Century, 25¢ 
Two winter pieces. Heritage, 25¢ 
STEVENS, Everett. Song from the hills. Ditson, 35¢ 
WAGNER, Joseph. Four landscapes. Southern, 80¢ 


1955 


BACON, Ernst. Maple-Sugaring. Lawson-Gould . 80 

DONATO, Anthony. Northern lights. Presser .40 

EMERY, Dorothy. Harvest dance. G.Schirmer . 35 

GRAHAM, Robert. The bear and the beehives. 
Elkan-Vogel .35 

LIPSCHUTZ, Lita. Three episodes for piano. Carl 
Fischer 1.00 

McKAY, George Frederick. Call of the canyon. 
Presser .35 

PARK, Stephen. Toboggan ride. Mills. .35 

PERSICHETTI, Vincent. Parades. Elkan-Vogel .75 

ROGERS, Elizabeth E. Mister Echo. Century .25 

ROGERS, Elizabeth E. Highland fling. Summy .40 

SALTER, Lionel. A grey day. Boosey & Hawkes . 70 

SAXTON, Stanley E. Popeye's hornpipe. Schirmer . 35 

SHLONSKY, Verdina. Eleven musical postcards. 
Israeli (Leeds) 1.00 

WATSON, Scott. Highland meadow. R.D.Row .40 


1956? 


(To be announced in Spring issue.) 


Our Children Deserve the Best! 

















